





NEW OFFICERS 


NED H. DEARBORN (upper left) 
was elected president of the National 
Safety Council at the annual meeting 
held during Congress. He has been 
executive vice president of the Coun- 

soi. since 1942. 


Mr. Dearborn, formerly dean of 
the division of general education, 
New York University, has been a 
leading figure in the adult education 
movement for many years. He was 
responsible for the development of the 
Center for Safety Education at the 
University and directed it until 1942. 


Besides holding numerous honors 
- in the educational field, he is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
American Museum of Safety, affili- 
ate member of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, a member of the National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, the 
Scientific Committee, and of many 
temporary advisory committees of 
the War Department. 
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DR. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG 
(lower right) was elected vice pfesi- 
dent for homes at the annual meet- 
ing. Dr. Armstrong, vice president, 
welfare, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, has long been 
a leader in the health and safety 
movements. 

He is chairman of the Council’s 
Home Safety Advisory Committee. A 
few of his many honors include presi- 
dent, American Museum of Safety; 
vice president, Greater New York 
Safety Council; and chairman, Com- 
mittee on Prevention of Accidents, 
American Public Health Association. 

He succeeds Harold L. Miner who 
will continue to serve the Council as 
a member-at-large of the Executive 
Board. 





Me 10 ONE AND ALL- 


Now the Christmas season's near, 
Johnny wishes you good cheer; 
And he sends a greeting here 

For a safe and glad New Year! 


Johnny tried to hang a star, 

But he reached a little far — 
Johnny gets a ladder now, 

When he wants the topmost bough! 


Mount tree on a firm base away from fire- 
place and use approved lights in good repair. 


Johnny thought that he could smoke 
While wearing Santa's beard. 

Now he wants to warn all folk 
Because his chin was seared! 


Avoid smoking when wearing false whiskers 
or a flammable Santa Claus suit and use 
non-flammable Christmas tree decorations. 
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Johnny Junior doesn't know 

The hatchet's meant for chopping. 
Junior's playing Injun now — 

His zeal there is no stopping! 


Give young childrerf toys suitable for thelr 
age. Give baby smooth, washable toys 
colored with non-poisonous paiat; no pin or 
button eyes to swallow. 


Johnny sat and smoked his pipe 
Amidst the Christmas paper. 
Johnny would be just the type 
To turn into a taper! 


Dispose of tissue and other wrappings im- 
mediately. Avoid burning loose papers or 
excelsior in a fireplace. 














Theodore Gunn, engineer, New Hampshire Board 


of Underwriters, demonstrates how certain 


called non-flammable cleaners can be made to 
burn at the session on Demonstrations of Safe 


Practices Within the Home at the Congress. 


Marye Dahnke, director of the home economics 
department of the Kraft Cheese Company, gave 
listeners to WMAQ a preview of her Safety Con- 
gress address on ‘Safety in the Kitchen'' when 
she appeared as guest of Elizabeth Hart (right). 

















"How to Build a Happy Home Instead of a 
Hazard House'' was the subject for discussion 
when Thomas Fansler, director of the home safety 
division, NSC, appeared as a guest of June Merrill, 
women's director of WJJD, during the Congress. 


Speakers at home and women's programs ses- 
sion (left to right): Dr. D. B. Armstrong, NSC 
vice president for homes, whe presided; Mrs. Mar- 
yo ad L. Stute, executive secretary, Fort Worth 
afety Council; Mrs. Norma F. Wulff, vice presi- 
dent, home safety, Greater Cleveland Safety 
Council; and Dr. B. L. Corbett, executive secretary, 
Milwaukee Safety Commission. 
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Happy Home, miniature house exhibited at the 


Congress, exemplifies built-in safety as well 
safe practices. 
Engineer William Davidson 


Donna F. Brame of Memphis, Tenn., the house 
is available to local organizations for display. 


Model rooms displayed in show window of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, during and 
after Congress illustrate both safe and unsafe 
practices. Large blow-ups, including one of Julie 
Bishop, Warner Bros., form backdrop. Rooms and 
blow-ups are available to local organizations. 





Designed by NSC Architectural 
and decorated by 





Talking it over after their session (left to right): 
Good Housekeeping 
sales 
promotion manager, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co.; Frances Armin, director consumer education, 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau; and Prof 


Katharine Fisher, director, 
Institute, who presided; H. D. Valentine, 


K. Sargent, Syracuse University. 


Discussing safety on the BLUE Network's National 
Farm and Home Hour, October 5, left to right: 
Ruby Loper, University of Nebraska agricultural 
engineer; Curly Bradley, m.c.; Bob White, BLUE 
public service director (standing); Kay Baxter, 
BLUE Homemaker, and . K. Sargent, associate 
professor of architecture, Syracuse University. 




















Built-in Satety 


FATIGUE in housework is not only 
disturbing to the well being of house- 
wives: it’s one of the greatest causes 
of household accidents, and the archi- 
tects of the country are doing some- 
thing about it in their plans for the 
postwar home. During the annual 
national safety congress of the Na- 
tional Safety Council a few days ago 
leading architects presented their 
ideas for designing out home hazards 
and building in safety in order to 
prevent as many as possible of the 
32,500 annual home accident fatali- 
ties. 

The sketches by Tribune Artist 
Margot on this page show some of 
the more important ideas that will 
be incorporated in that new home, be 
it small or large.—Copyright Chicago 
Tribune, drawings and article re- 
printed by special permission. 





When you use a makeshift arrangement to 
reach a high shelf, you're asking for a 


fall. Reachable cabinets like the one at 
the right eliminate this hazard. 





Cluttered cellar steps frequently cause bad 
falls. It's easy to put things like mops, 
shoes, and skates away if there is a place 
for them. The lack of handrails is an added 
hazard. 





Top shelves are & feet 3 inches from floor 
—a height the average woman can reach 
easily. Sliding or accordion doors eliminate 
bumps. Note handy electrical outlets, slid- WW” 
ing rack for bulky items, and knife hanger. 
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Mops and other cleaning maintenance items 
have their own hooks or shelves in this 
closet. Built-in metal containers for such 
things as oil mop-heads lessen the danger 
of spontaneous ignition. 








Sitting on a window sill to wash the outside 


panes is one way to invite an accident. 


Falls annually account for about one-half 


{ 
@: accidental fatalities around the home. 
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One out of three accidental deaths from 
poison is a child under five. Keep poisons 
out of reach or locked up. Provide a chem- 
ical cabinet (shown in closet to left) for 
injurious cleaning compounds. 








Windows that tilt or swing inward make 
it possible to wash outside panes without 
sitting on the sill. Use a ladder to wash 
groundfloor windows of the sliding type 
from the outside. 








Combination soap dish and handhold helps pre- 
vent falls in the shower. Low tub with rim seat 
makes bathing safer. 


By Russell G. Creviston 
Director, Public Relations, Crane Co., Chicago 
(Condensed from a paper prepared 
by Mr. Creviston and presented at 
the Congress by H. A. Bergdahl of the 
Crane Co.) 


CERTAINLY anything that con- 
tributes to safer construction and to 
greater safety in mechanical equip- 
ment is a contribution to housing 
progress. Let us check over house- 
hold plumbing, therefore, to see what 
improvements can be made. 

What are the disadvantages of in- 
adequate piping? 

First, it’s an inconvenience. Many 
of you have used faucets that deliv- 
ered only a dribble of hot water be- 
cause fixtures in other parts of the 
system were in use. 

Second, it’s a health hazard. Inade- 
quate pipe size is one of the causes 
of vacuum formations in supply lines. 
A vacuum is dangerous because, un- 
der certain conditions, back-siphon- 
age from certain types of fixtures 
may occur. 

Third, it’s potentially injurious. 
Some of you may have experienced 
sudden changes in the volume of hot 
or cold water while taking a shower. 
Perhaps you blamed the shower when 





actually the fault lay with the siz 
of the pipes. 

Thus the first step in building 
greater safety into postwar plumbing 
is to provide adequate sized piping. 
This is particularly true because the 
water demand curve goes up with 
every advance in living standards. 

Let us turn now to the fixtures. 
First we are confronted with the fact 
that the bathroom, in the past, has 
been unjustly blamed for too great 
a percentage of accidents in the home. 


SPEARIN 


As a matter of fact, the. records of 
the National Safety Council justify 
the statement that the bathroom is 
the safest room in the house. I hesi- 
tate to make this statement, however, 
lest I seem complacent. This is not 
the case. I merely wish to place th 
matter in its proper perspective. T] 

plumbing industry is fully aware ¢ 

the hazards in the bathroom, and we 
are doing our utmost to correct those 
which come within the scope of our 
activities. The design of fixtures, 
naturally, is our responsibility. We 
cannot assume responsibility for in- 
correct or careless use of fixtures. 


Postwar plumbing fixtures, like the 
best of prewar models, will be de- 
signed with rounded corners to reduce 
danger of cuts and bruises in the 
case of falls. The modern tub is low 
and has a flat bottom and straight 
sides to provide greater safety. The 
trend toward seats, either of the in- 
tegral rim type or end seats, is all 
to the good because the bather who 
sits on the rim before attempting to 
get in is unlikely to slip. 


The plumbing industry believes that 
every bathroom should be equipped 
with one or more firmly anchored 
grab bars. We also advocate the use 
of vacuum grip rubber mats in bath 
tubs. Unfortunately, this item is a 
war casualty and is unobtainable a 
present. Tubs equipped with a showe 
should have a grab bar long enoug). 
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to serve the shower bather. There 

} e vas available before the war an L- 

4 shaped bar which was practical for 
both the bath and the shower. 

Shower cabinet manufacturers be- 

fore the war had developed a very 

satisfactory type of non-slip receptor. 

There are three ways in which the 

volume and temperature of water for 

the bath may be regulated. With the 

conventional two-valve system the 

flow of water is automatically di- 

verted to the tub when the valves 
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are turned off after the shower has 

been used. This is a safety feature 

in that it prevents unexpected show- 

ers. The bather should always test 

the water temperature before step- 
i ping under the shower. 

Another way to regulate the water 
for a shower either over the tub or 
in a separate compartment is by the 
use of a mixing valve. This unit of- 
fers the advantage of convenience 
inasmuch as the turn of one handle 
will produce the proper water tem- 
perature. 

The utmost in safety is provided 
by the thermostatically-controlled 
mixing valve which automatically 
cuts off the flow of water if a safe 
temperature is exceeded. 

Reference shoul. also be made to 
the desirability of equipping the main 
water line with a water mixer to 
prevent excessive temperatures. A 
temperature of 140 degrees for hot 
water heaters is adequate for general 
use. 

This brings up the question of con- 
trols for safeguarding equipment for 
heating domestic hot water. Every 
water heating unit should be equipped 
with a pressure and temperature re- 
lief valve of approved make. Further- 
more, the owner should be instructed 
how to operate the valve so that he 
vill at intervals of two or three 
nonths lift the valve off its seat to 
prevent corrosion of the operating 
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Building safety into bathrooms is illustrated here 
by vertical grab bar, special soap container, and 
rounded corners of fixtures. 


parts of the valve. Unless the valve 
operates freely, there is no assurance, 
of course, that it will perform its 
function when most needed. 


Porcelain handles are a _ definite 
hazard. They should be replaced as 
soon as metal or satisfactory plastic 
handles are available. The plumbing 
industry of the United States has not 
made porcelain handles for a number 
of years. Those handles which were 
on the market just before the war 
came mostly, I understand, from Ja- 
pan. Presumably, after the war this 
bathroom hazard will be eliminated. 


Attention is called to the impor- 
tance of firm anchoring of shower 
curtain rods. Often a bather who 
feels himself slipping will grab for 
the nearest object which is likely to 
be the curtain or the rod. Rods should 
be securely fastened with long screws 
into the studding, not into the lath 
and plaster. House blueprints should 
specify studding where the curtain 
rod is to be fastened. 


Electrical equipment in the bath- 
room calls for every precaution. The 
basic law is: electricity and water 
do not mix. How can we make the 
postwar bathroom safe electrically? 

(Continued on page 13) 








By Bernard Lundy 


PRECEDING club programs have 
given you the general home accident 
picture and specific ways to prevent 
most of the major types of home acci- 
dents. For today’s program we turn 
detective and examine several home 
accidents. 

The chairman should distribute to 
members of the group cards bearing 
accounts of accidents. A member 
reads an account, and then she or 
other members attempt to answer the 
following questions asked by the 
chairman: 

1. (a) Was an unsafe condition or 
an unsafe practice largely responsi- 
ble for this accident? (For example, 
an unsafe condition would be a 
broken cellar step; an unsafe practice 
would be walking downstairs with a 
load so large that you could not see 
the step, whether it was broken or 
not.) (b) Do you think you need 
more facts on which to base your 
decision ? 

2. Is there evidence of an unsafe 
practice? 

3. If there was an unsafe condi- 
tion, who could have rectified it? 

4. What was the unsafe condition 
or practice? 

5. How would you have prevented 
this accident, assuming you lived in 
the house where it occurred? 

6. How much financial loss do you 
think this family incurred as the re- 
sult of this accident? (Things to 
consider: wage loss, medical fees, 
hospital and laboratory fees, extra 
cost for household help, etc., during 
recovery.) 

7. How much time and money 
would it have cost to take preventive 
steps? 
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8. Are there ways in which this 
club as a group might have helped 
prevent this accident? 


Case Histories 

(These are real case histories just 
as they were reported.) * 

1. A house wife sprained her ankle 
when she slipped and fell hurrying 
across the wet linoleum floor of the 
kitchen. She was kept from her 
household work for a week. Total 
medical cost was $2. 


2. A woman was drawing a shade 
which snapped up on the roller. She 
climbed on the arm of a chair to 
retrieve the shade; then she fell from 
the chair, striking a table which 
tipped under her weight and pitched 
her to the floor. Results were two 
fractured vertebrae, a medical bill of 
$100 or more for a week’s hospitaliza- 
tion, and several weeks inability to 
do housework. 


3. A boy aged seven was carving 
a wooden gun, cutting toward him, 
when the knife slipped and cut the 
iris of his eye. The sight of that eye 
will be permanently impaired. 

4. An 18-month-old child, left in 
the house while his mother was hang- 
ing clothes in the yard, found a bottle 

(Continued on page 14) 


*NOTE TO THE CHAIRMAN: You may prefer 
to use clippings of accident reports from 
your own local newspapers; this has some 
advantage in that it makes the problem 
very real. But if you do use these local 
reports, be sure they are TYPICAL rather 
than freakish. For example, you will do 
better to choose the story of a woman 
injured by a fall downstairs rather than 
of the man who was injured when a run- 
away car crashed into his living room. 
Both have happened, but the first, of 
course, happens much more frequently. 
The point is that most home accidents are 
not freakish, but run pretty much to pat- 
tern and can easily be prevented. 
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By Dr. B. L. Corbett 


Executive Secretary 
Milwaukee Safety Commission 
(Condensed from Dr. Corbett’s 
speech at the Congress.) 


WE STARTED our expanded home 
safety program in Milwaukee in March 
of this year. First, in order to bring 
city-wide attention to the movement, 
we had the Common Council pass a 
resolution which called upon all resi- 
dents and every branch of municipal 
government to cooperate. 

The National Safety Council as- 
signed Bernard Lundy to us for 
approximately six weeks. With his 
aid we developed our Home Safety 
Board composed of 30 outstanding 
civic and public agencies. 

Spot maps were made showing lo- 
cations of home fatalities for an 
8-year period. These fatalities were 
analyzed as to type and nature. The 
material was then presented to the 
Home Safety Board so that they 
could acquaint their organizations 
with the problem. 


A home safety portfolio was de- 
vised and distributed to the Board. 
The’ portfolio contained a large as- 
sortment of safety material, and 
Board members were instructed that 
they could obtain the materials in 
quantities for distribution by their 
organizations. Each representative 
on the Board was given a specific 
territory to cover and was told of 
its particular problem. The members 
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Blinking lights and fresh paint convert discarded 
traffic panel into home hazard display for show 
windows and hotel lobbies. 


were then urged to work the problem 
out in whatever manner best suited 
their organizations. 

Various women’s organizations are 
represented on the Home Safety 
Board, and their cooperation has been 
wholehearted. They do a splendid job 
—this doesn’t mean that the men do 
not do an equally fine job. We were 
indeed surprised at the cooperation 
we received from the Unions, particu- 
larly the A. F. of L. and the C.1I.O. 
Let me recommend to you not to 
overlook the unions in any home 
safety project you undertake in your 
community. 


I have here a full-page ad on home 
safety which appeared in our daily 
papers. This advertisement was 
placed through our local transit com- 
pany and, at current advertising 
rates, cost approximately $4,000. It 
cost the Home Safety Board nothing, 
but it carried our message into prac- 
tically every home in Milwaukee. 
Other firms will place similar ads on 
various home hazards in the press 
later in the year. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Amevcican Legion, their auxiliaries, 
and many social agencies have been 
most cooperative. And, of course, the 
city health department through its 
visiting nurses is a splendid media 
for promoting home safety. 

(Continued on page 15) 















GOING ON? 





THE HOME accident survey pre- 
pared in 1943 by the Duluth health 
department for the Women’s Institute 
from cases brought into two hospitals 
showed 33 fatal and 620 non-fatal 
home accidents. Of these 159 were 
children under five, more than in any 
other age group. “The fact that little 
children put most anything in their 
mouths is shown by the 7 youngsters 
under four years of age who were 
brought in for drinking such things 
as gasoline, varnish remover, kero- 
sene, turpentine, furniture polish, and 
spot remover,” the report states. 


The Institute is conducting a cam- 
paign for adequate house numbering 
to jaid doctors, ambulance services, 
police and fire departments, and Mrs. 
George Welles, Jr., general chairman, 
has developed two 30-inch gremlins, 
“Hap Hazard” and “Miss Hap,” for 
use in window displays which have 
become very popular throughout the 
city. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Safety Council is cooperating 
with the Indianapolis Star in spon- 
soring a “Safe at Home” daily tip 
contest. The Star pays $1 a day for 
the best tip on home safety in 25 
words or less; also $2 for the “tip of 
the week” and an additional $5 for 
the best of the month. 


A committee from the Safety Coun- 
cil selects the winning tips each day, 
as well as- weekly and monthly 
winners. Public response has been 
somewhat overwhelming, Mrs. Flor- 
ence H. Stone, assistant director of 
safety, reports. An average of 50 en- 
tries a day are received, from which 
one must be selected. It is planned 
to continue the contest, which started 
September 1, until December 31, con- 
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centrating during December on holi- 
day safety. 


Mrs. Rayone D. Mook, director, 
women’s division, Newark Safety 
Council, reports that Fred M. Rosse- 
land, secretary-manager, has made a 
splendid contribution to home safety 
education in New Jersey through a 
movie short entitled “What Price 
Happiness.” It is now part of the 
regular program in motion picture 
houses in New Jersey. 

Mrs. Mook also reports an execu- 
tive board made up of chairmen of 
home safety committees meets regu- 
larly with the women’s division. 
Among the organizations represented 
are the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Y. M.C. A., Newark 
Visiting Nurses Association, New Jer- 
sey State Nurses Association, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association of Essex County. 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers will devote its December meet- 
ing to home safety. The organization 
has 270 industrial members, and this 
meeting will be a combination Christ- 
mas party and Ladies Night. Walter 
W. Matthews, managing director, 
Philadelphia Safety Council, states, 
“It occurred to me that it might be 
somewhat novel in that a chapter of 
an engineering society is inviting the 
wives and friends of its members to 
participate in a discussion of a prob- 
lem in which both industry and the 
public are so vitally interested.” 

Congratulations is being distrib- 
uted by the Buffalo Safety Council to 
every hospital in the area, and the 
Grand Rapids Council mails out a 
letter with the leaflet to each new 
mother in the city and county. Mrs. 
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Louis Marks, chairman, home safety 

§ committee, Seattle Safety Council, re- 
ports that in Seattle the Woman’s 
Century Club Juniors supervise mail- 
ing the leaflet out each month. 


Speakers on the monthly luncheon 
meetings of the women’s home safety 
division, Greater Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, include a prominent archi- 
tect, the State fire marshal, a psy- 
chiatrist, and the dean of home eco- 
nomics of Michigan State College, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Chas. A. Hamilton, 
publicity chairman. 


In St. Louis they’re still decreasing 
home accident fatalities! For the first 
seven months of 1944 the record 
shows a 42 per cent decrease from 
1943. From Mrs. Fred Armstrong, 
chairman, home safety division, 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis, 
we learn that the second Home Safety 
Institute is scheduled for November. 
The division is also making studies of 
spot maps of home fatalities and 
serious accidents from which they 
expect to draw a relation between 
accident types within defined areas 
and economic and housing conditions. 


At the Silver Bay Workshop last 
August, sponsored by the New York 
State home and farm safety advisory 
committee, B. R. Rickards, chairman, 
the sessions included such speakers 
as Prof. Kenneth Sargent, Syracuse 
University, who discussed safety in 
post war housing, Ray Seidel, direc- 
tor, Rochester Safety Council, who 
described Rochester’s Fire Prevention 
Week campaign, and Mrs. Kathleen 
Devine, safety bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, who demon- 
strated new techniques for safety ed- 
ucation and new materials for house- 
hold use’ in accident prevention. Eye 
safety, physical conditioning, and 
safety teaching aids were discussed, 
and the health department’s new film, 
“Four Point Safety Home,” was 
shown. 


The New York State department 
of health in cooperation with the 
NSC conducted the first N. Y. State 
Conference on the Use of Radio in 
Home and Farm Safety Education in 
New York City last June. Speakers 
prominent in the safety field were: 
Dr. Forrest E. Long, executive man- 
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ager NSC, who stated that, from 
smaller stations, particularly, more 
safety programs should be presented. 
Dan Thompson, assistant manager, 
department of public information, 
NSC, discussed producing programs 
without professionals or funds. Mrs. 
Ethel M. Hendricksen, State home 
and farm safety committee, presided 
at a luncheon meeting at which Miss 
Katherine Olmsted, State department 
of health, reported on the Institute 
on Home and Farm Safety for Rural 
Women. 


SPEAKING OF SAFETY 


(Continued from page 9) 


Obviously, there are several precau- 
tions that should be taken: 

1. All switches should be more 
than arm’s length away from the tub 
and wash basin so that the bather 
cannot reach them. 

2. All lights should be controlled 
by wall switches .yather than by 
metal pull chains. 

3. Only the finest grade extension 
cords should be used in the bathroom. 
Excess humidity can convert an in- 
ferior cord into a live wire. 

In conclusion, let me summarize 
briefly some of the do’s and don’ts for 
greater safety. in the bathroom. I 
am now speaking of the routine pre- 
cautions: 

1. Safeguard your tub or shower 
stall with a vacuum grip rubber mat. 

2. Have a substantial grab bar on 
the wall beside the tub or inside the 
shower. 

3. Use porcelain rather than metal 
electric light fixtures. 

4. If you can’t do away with metal 
chains on bathroom lights, insert an 
insulator in each one, or tie a pull 
string at the end. 

5. See that no electric switch 
comes within arm’s length of the tub 
or wash basin. 

6. Use only the finest grade exten- 
sion cords. 

7. Use a fairly rigid soap con- 
tainer. 

8. Never get in the tub while a 
cake of soap is loose at the bottom. 











ta. the 
TRUTH 


The number of fatal home ac- 
cidents rose sharply in Decem- 


ber and January last year. 
Likewise the number of deaths 
from burns, conflagrations, and 
explosions doubled in the winter 
months in 1942. 

Over half the deaths from 
burns occurred at home in 1943, 
and in 1942 they caused almost 
one fourth of the accidental 
home deaths to children under 
five. 

According to National Fire 
Protection Association reports 
on fire loss last year, the four 
most important causes of fire 
were: 

Smoking and matches 

Electricity 

Defective, overheated heaters 

Spontaneous ignition 


a 

Almost half of the deaths 
from poison gas occurred at 
home last year, and more 
deaths from poison gas occurred 
in December than in any other 
month in 1942. 

The gas—carbon monoxide— 
that caused the majority of 
these deaths is odorless, taste- 
less, and colorless. In amounts 
as small as .15 of 1% concen- 
tration, it causes death and in 
a concentration of 1% it causes 
death in only two minutes. 

Around the home carbon mon- 
oxide is produced by: 

1. Incomplete combustion of 
fuels such as coal, oil, or 
wood. 

Automobile exhaust. 

Utility gas. (Although before 
combustion the concentration 
of carbon monoszide in utility 
gas is high, the unpleasant 
odor of the gas acts as a 
warning of any leaks. The 
greatest danger from this 
type of gas is explosions.) 
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9. Never leave a small child in the 
tub — or even in the bathroom — by 
himself. 

10. Find out how hot the water is 
before you get into the tub or shower, 
not after. 

Simple precautions, surely. But 
with them your bathroom will con- 
tinue to be the safest room in the 
house. 


FIND THE FACTS 


(Continued from page 10) 


of rubbing alcohol left beside his bed 
by his mother, who was not long out 
of the hospital. The child drank the 
alcohol; his mother rushed him to the 
doctor who treated him. Fortunately, 
there were no permanent effects, and 
the child was up after two days in 
bed. 

5. A woman was dry-cleaning cur- 
tains in gasoline placed in a basin 
in the kitchen. Fumes of the gaso- 
line were ignited by a nearby gas 
stove, the jets of which were lighted. 
The tenant was burned in trying to 
extinguish the flames. The backs of 
both hands were severely burned and 
she was disabled for a month. 

6. A young man who had received 
a .22 caliber gun as a Christmas gift 
was practicing with it. A 4-year-old 
boy, coasting in a wagon that was 
also a Christmas gift, was struck by 
a glancing shot from the rifle and 
killed. 


7. A 6-weeks-old baby became en- 
tangled in his bedclothes while his 
mother was in the yard hanging 
clothes. When she came in, the baby 
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was dead. Rescue squads tried un- 
successfully to revive him. 

8. A 7-month-old girl was found 
dead and her parents and brother un- 
conscious, all victims of coal gas 
escaping from the heating stove of 
their bungalow. 


COMMUNITY SAFETY 


(Continued from page 11) 
The Home Safety Board has also 





sponsored the accident prevention 
course of the American Red Cross. 
All eighth grade pupils in the paro- 
chial schools of Milwaukee during the 
1944-45 term will receive this course 
as a prerequisite to graduation. This 

~ means that several hundred boys and 
girls will be fully qualified home 
safety instructors when they have 
completed the eighth grade. We are 
watching this course closely and hope 
it will be extended to the public 
schools at an early date. 

The leaflet, Congratulations, is be- 
ing distributed to every new mother 
in Milwaukee. This comes directly 
from the Safety Commission with a 
congratulatory letter. 


The Home Economics in Business 
Group, which is represented on the 
Board, sponsored a very successful 
radio campaign during the height of 
the canning season, and home can- 
ning accidents in Milwaukee this year 
dropped considerably. 

We are proud of the work of our 
Home Safety Board, as this year 
home fatalities (up to October 1) 
have shown a decrease. We believe 
this is particularly significant in view 





of home conditions at the present 
time. Here is our record: first nine 
months of 1943—84 home fatalities; 
first nine months of 1944—73 home 
fatalities. 

We have found so far that the 
budget can be negligible. In any mes- 
sage to the entire community you 
need cooperation. Let me emphasize 
that! You must enlist the help of 
every agency in your community and 
give them the proper materials with 
some idea of the methods to pursue 
in order effectively to fight the big- 
gest accident problem of our age— 
home injuries and fatalities! 


EXPLORER ACCEPTS 
BOY SCOUT APPOINTMENT 


The Boy Scouts of America have 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, recognized as 
the greatest living Arctic explorer, to 
the National Health and Safety Com- 
mittee. 

An honorary fellow of many scien- 
tific organizations, Dr. Stefansson is 
the only explorer to have been elected 
twice to the presidency of the Ex- 
plorer’s Club. He has received medals 
from numerous geographic societies, 
and of his fourteen books many have 
been translated into foreign lan- 
guages. 

He was born in Manitoba of Ice- 
landic parentage and moved to North 
Dakota early in life. He has an A.B. 
degree from the University of Iowa 
and has done graduate work at Har- 
vard. In 1906 he made his first trip 
to the Arctic. 
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Mrs. Fred T. Dawson 


Mrs. Fred T. Dawson, chairman 
of the home safety committee, Omaha 
Safety Council, is largely responsible 
for the success of the one-day Safety 
Institute held there last spring. Fifty 
delegates representing 10,000 Oma- 
hans attended the sessions. Five 
speakers covered various phases of 
home safety and awards were pre- 
sented for the best papers in the 
home safety contest. This will be an 
annual affair. 

As secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the Roberts Dairy Company, 
Mrs. Dawson is in charge of indus- 
trial training including responsibility 
as safety director. She belongs to the 
advisory board of the state nutrition 
committee and the International Milk 
Dealers’ association. 

Mrs. Dawson was the first presi- 
dent of the women’s division of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce, is a 
member of the women’s division of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
A. A. U. W., Altrusa club, the Youth 
Guidance Council, and vice president 
of the Camp Fire Girls’ Council. 


She graduated from the University 
of Nebraska in 1919, a member of 


Phi Beta Kappa, and is the first 
woman to receive a _ distinguished 
service medal from the University. 
Under her able leadership the 
Omaha home safety committee has 
developed a program which includes 
regular local broadcasts, weekly 
newspaper publicity, distribution of 
home inspection blanks, a monthly 
news bulletin, and a speakers bureau. 


Close the Barn Door — 


Before the horse is gone! So often it’s 
the neglect of a simple precaution 
that causes a tragic accident for a 
youngster. 

What precautions can parents and 
nursery school instructors take? Truly 
Yours gives the answer. This leaflet 
describes hazards to the two to five 


year old youngster in pictures, verse, 
and captions. It is obtainable from 
the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, and 
costs but a penny a piece in quanti- 
ties up to 100 and a half cent each i 
quantities over 100. 
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